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XIX.— THE VOGUE OF RICHAKD JEFFERIES 

No one, so far as I know, has attempted to analyze the 
significant disagreement between the perfervid admirers of 
Richard Jefferies and those who read his books with mild 
respect. Henley's familiar phrase, " a reporter of genius," 
which from the point of view of those outside the cult seems 
more than just, falls far short of satisfying those within 
the cult. They prefer the unmixed adulation implied in 
the very title of the biography by Walter Besant, The 
Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. They prefer the judgment 
of Mr. Henry Salt, who centres his praise, not on The 
Gamekeeper at Home, but on The Story of My Heart, 
which future ages are to read with " tears of pity and 
admiration." They prefer the poetically phrased criti- 
cism of his latest disciple and biographer, Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who tells us that the mystical Jefferies " fought in 
the dim, far-off, wavering van, of which we have yet no 
sure tidings." 

The excellence of Jefferies's early work is conceded by 
all his readers and critics, and need not be pointed out 
afresh; Jefferies the reporter has a secure position. But 
Jefferies the "mystic" is still neglected, in the opinion 
of those of the inner circle ; and they are demanding, with 
increasing insistence, that something be done about it. 
Why does the world persist in shrugging its shoulders 
when the " true " Jefferies is mentioned ? Why do we 
not esteem more highly the Jefferies of The Story of My 
Heart, the Jefferies of the " dim, far-off, wavering van " ? 

It is hardly possible to consider the story of his heart 
without considering briefly the story of his life. Jefferies 
was of country stock, with an infusion of Fleet-Street 
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blood — his mother was a city woman whom country life 
had soured. He attended the schools of the poorer middle 
class irregularly up to the age of fifteen, and had no 
further education. At home he was unhappy, out of 
sympathy with his parents, with his brothers and sisters, 
and with farm life j nor did he have close friends in the 
neighborhood. Rebelling against the prose of farm life, 
he sought the poetry of the woods and downs. When 
about fifteen years old, he ran away with a cousin, hoping 
to reach romantic Moscow ultimately ;. the boys were back 
quickly enough, spent all their money in tickets to Amer- 
ica, but having no money for food, promptly returned to 
Wiltshire. Jefferies found himself on the farm once 
more, completely out of tune with it. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered journalism in a small town near his home, 
and the same year began to resort to the hills with the 
avowed purpose of ridding himself of sordid surroundings. 
Even now he had little human companionship ; he was, in 
fact, for the most part disliked or merely pitied. In My 
Old Village, he wrote, late in life, " There was not a 
single one friendly to me." In and near London, subse- 
quently, he seemed the loneliest of men, " a shy, proud 
recluse " — strangers could not converse with him at all. 
As the years went on, his pride and reserve and sensitive- 
ness increased. Like most modern aspirants to literary 
success, he soon began to write novels, — a long list of 
utterly worthless, unsuccessful Scarlet Shawls and the like. 
" Tou have no idea," he wrote in 1873, " of the wretched 
feeling produced by incessant disappointment, and the long, 
long months of weary waiting for decisions without the 
least hope." These long months really lengthened into 
years and a lifetime ; for although he published his essays 
and later novels readily enough, he earned very little 
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money through them. That he wrote, on occasion, with 
a rug round his knees till five in the morning did not 
mend matters. Nor did his marriage in 1874, to a Miss 
Jessie Baden, by whom he had two children. The old 
heartrending contrast continued — the redundant wealth of 
nature and the pinching poverty of human life. Small 
wonder that he wrote in one of his novels, " I would in- 
finitely rather be a tallow-chandler, with a good steady 
income and no thought, than an author ; at the first oppor- 
tunity I mean to go into the tallow business." 

To his dangerous sensitiveness, which rebelled against 
dull surroundings, to his fatuous efforts to succeed in 
literature, to his lack of intellectual development and the 
poised judgment that education brings, there was added 
the chief bane of all, — broken health. He had never been 
strong; and in 1881, when he was in his prime, his fatal 
sickness began, an ulceration of the small intestine. This 
led to terrible suffering, and in 1887 his thirty-nine years 
of gloom, despair, and illness came to an end. 

The Story of My Heart, which Jefferies wrote in his 
last years, is a book painful to read, bitter in its rejection 
of much that is best in life, blind and pathetically hopeful 
in its quest for a " soul-life " higher than Deity. Long 
passages in it, as in his later essays, are devoted to an 
ecstatic, but hardly happy, celebration of hours spent in 
the fields and at the sea-shore earnestly praying "to find 
this something better than a god," and it is in these pas- 
sages that Mr. Salt and Mr. Edward Thomas discover the 
spiritual and " mystical " Jefferies whom they admire so 
ardently. 

First of all, it is important to note that Jefferies was 
not a pantheistic mystic. Like Matthew Arnold, he was 
assured that 

"Nature and man can never be fast friends." 
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This assertion he makes again and again in his writings. 
Thus: 

" There is nothing human in nature. . . . All nature, all the 
universe that we can see, is absolutely indifferent to us, and except 
to us human life is of no more value than grass. ... By no course 
of reasoning, however tortuous, can nature and the universe be fitted 
to the mind. ... I refuse to be bound by the laws of the tides, 
nor am I so bound. ... I conclude that no deity has anything to 
do with nature." 

This sense of the " anti-human " character of nature 
Mr. Salt reluctantly labels as one of his " defects " — if a 
defect at all, a rather important one surely. Mr. Thomas 
is so reluctant that he denies altogether that such was the 
conviction of Jefferies, desperately searches through the 
rest of his hero's writings for support, and in triumph 
presents several passages from an essay printed posthu- 
mously. But a careful reading of these passages indicates 
that only one paragraph points to a kinship between man 
and nature, and even this paragraph can be reconciled, if 
one deems it necessary to do so, with the usual attitude 
abundantly expressed in The Story of My Heart, in The 
Life of the Fields, in Field and Hedgerow, in Amaryllis 
at the Fair. That Jefferies momentarily thought other- 
wise is quite possible, but it was only momentarily, and 
there is no evidence of another view in those writings 
which Mr. Salt and Mr. Thomas regard as typical. 

If, then, Jefferies did not find the One in the many 
through a sympathetic understanding of the natural world, 
why did he persist in spending his hours in wandering 
over the downs and through the fields? 

I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that he 
went to nature because she could provide as nothing else 
could the intense life of the senses — " The intense life of 
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the senses, there is never enough for them." Even as a boy 
he found himself hostile to his human surroundings; and 
as he grew older, poverty and illness increased his re- 
vulsion from the world of men and his desire for the 
sensuous life. Nature, notwithstanding her indifference 
to the presence of man in her midst, offered, on the one 
hand relief from the indifference of the human world — 
a less excusable indifference it seemed to him — and on 
the other hand a fulness of exquisite, sensuous pleasure 
attainable nowhere else. 

One might object that it is city life that usually attracts 
country youth, because of the variety and abundance of 
sensuous pleasures it holds forth. That is true, and it 
was true of Jefferies : 

" The exquisite delight of utterly abandoned extravagance, no 
counting — anathemas on counting and calculating! If life be not 
a dream what is the use of living? 

" Say what you will, the truth is, we all struggle on in hope 
of living in a dream some day. This is my dream. Dreadfully, 
horribly wicked, is it not, in an age that preaches thrift and — 
twaddle? No joy like waste in London streets; happy waste, 
imaginative extravagance; to and fro like a butterfly! " 

Unfortunately, however, these pleasures must be paid for, 
and Jefferies could not pay for them. But he could at 
least enjoy the works of art to be found in London and 
Paris ; unable to afford " to buy so much as a glass of 
ale," he seeks refreshment in the National Gallery: 

" The glowing face of Cytherea in Titian's Venus and Adonis, 
the heated cheek, the lips that kiss each eye that gazes on them, 
the desiring glance, the golden hair — sunbeams moulded into fea- 
tures — this face answered me. Juno's wide back and mesial groove, 
is anything so lovely as the back? Cytherea's poised hips unveiled 
for judgment; these called up the same thirst I felt on the green- 
sward in the sun, on the wild beach listening to the quiet sob as 
the summer wave drank at the land." 
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Such a passage is, I cannot help thinking, less spiritual 
than sensual. The connection betwen this thirst and that 
caused by lying on the greensward is significant. The 
relation is still clearer in Nature in the Louvre. He 
goes to the Louvre, is arrested early by the beauty of the 
Venus Accroupie, feasts his eyes upon it for the rest of 
the morning, returns the next day for the same purpose, 
and goes for a third time, only to find it more beautiful 
than ever. Why this increasing interest? he asks. Be- 
cause, like a true Rousseauistic nympholept, he has often 
dreamed that the higher-than-deity is a woman ! " The 
light and color suspended in the summer atmosphere . . . 
were to me always on the point of becoming tangible in 
some human form. . . . Here there came back to me 
this old thought born in the midst of flowers and wind- 
rustled leaves, and I saw that with it the statue before 
me was in accord. The living original of the work was 
the human personification of the secret influence which 
had beckoned me on in the forest and by running streams." 
Romantic nympholepsy is indeed such a tribute as even 
the chivalric Middle Ages did not pay to the physical 
beauty of woman — but it is not religion. And it leads, 
not to Christian service, not to personal excellence, but 
merely to a debased, purposeless pleasure in revery. It 
sometimes leads, as it did in the case of Jefferies, to such 
a confession as this : " I should like to be loved by every 
beautiful woman on earth, from the swart Nubian to the 
white and divine Greek." 

Inasmuch as the struggling author cannot enjoy the 
pleasures of city life in their totality, Jefferies had re- 
course to the country, where the sensuous life is not con- 
cerned with shillings. But it was not to seek bracing 
frost and snow and mountains. Most of our modern poets 
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of nature have profited by some such tonic: Wordsworth 
loved the bare crest of Scawfell, Thoreau the blasts of a 
New England winter, Whitman the booming surf of Long 
Island. With Jefferies it was always " the great sun, 
burning " — it was always summer. Compare, in The Life 
of the Fields, the essay entitled " The Pageant of Sum- 
mer " with " January in Sussex Woods " ; the former 
is long, full of color and sound, replete with feeling, the 
latter is one-third as long, unenthusiastic, composed mostly 
of digression. To Jefferies, winter is indeed the " in- 
verted year." Now, in southern England January is 
sharp and snowy, February more moist and almost as cold, 
March is a month of east winds and slanting rain, and 
in the autumn north winds indicate the approach of winter 
— endless variety, ample stimulus to thought and physical 
vigor. But in the writings of Jefferies we rarely hear of 
these months; his is a monotonous summer landscape, 
warm, often hot and enervating, and he himself is usually 
prone, " with half-closed eyes." The winds of October 
are too searching, he says, to allow one to linger beside 
the brook, " but still it is pleasant to pass by and remember 
the summer days." There is nothing so wearying, he 
says elsewhere, as a long frost; rain, mist, and gales are 
bad enough, but a frost is worse. These very things — 
rain, mist, gales, frost — were celebrated by the American 
Transcendentalists : thus Thoreau, on a cold and dismal 
day in mid-November, " such a day as will almost oblige a 
man to eat his own heart," exclaims, " Ah, but is not this 
a glorious time for your deep inward fires ? " In Thoreau 
and Emerson, as in Wordsworth, the mind and the will 
play fully as important a part as the senses. Jefferies, 
however, would brush aside the reason and the will, open 
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his soul to the warm sun and the soft breeze, and seek a 
Nirvana very different from that of the Hindoos. He 
lay on his back, he tells us, that he might receive "the 
embrace of the earth," which reminds us somewhat un- 
pleasantly of his swart Nubian and divine Greek. Here 
he could let nature play upon his senses her ravishing 
harmonies : 

"Joy in life; joy in life. The ears listen, and want more: the 
eyes are gratified with gazing, and desire yet further; the nostrils 
are filled with the sweet odors of flower and sap. The touch, too, 
has its pleasures, dallying with leaf and flower. Can you not almost 
grasp the odor-laden air and hold it in the hollow of your hand? " 

So subtle and responsive are his senses that he can even 
" feel a sense of blue color " as he faces the strong breeze ; 
" it is wind-blue, not the night-blue, or heaven-blue, a 
color of air." And overhead always the hot sun, blazing 
like a god, sending happiness to the myriad creatures 
down below. Sometimes it seems to him that everything 
is floating rather than growing or standing, the cares of 
life are dissolved, and there is the bliss of vacuity, the 
total absence of thought and desire;, at other times the 
pouring light excites the feeling that an inexpressible 
thought is quivering in the azure overhead, a Soul, for 
the understanding of which abundant "soul-life" is ne- 
cessary — his prayer is ordinarily not for a higher soul-life 
but for more. Human existence is too brief, he insists 
again and again, pitifully brief; he would like to live 
for several centuries at least, and he is charitable enough 
to wish a similar good fortune for the grasshoppers : " If 
they could only live longer! — but a few such seasons for 
them — I wish they could live a hundred years just to 
feast on the seeds and sing and be utterly happy and 
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oblivious of everything but the moment they are passing." 
In the light of such a passage — which has, indeed, its 
pathos — it is refreshing to turn to one like Emerson, whose 
reach did not exceed his grasp, who could write and be- 
lieve, " Life is unnecessarily long." 

If Jefferies was " a reporter of genius," he was also a 
hedonist. 

NOBMAN FOEBSTEB. 



